MR .    G O UGH

myself near the primitive cricket-ground of Thursley
village. It is not so eminent in the annals of Surrey
county cricket as the neighbouring ground of Tilford,
where Silver Billy Beldham played, and the Caesars, and
where the local publican umpire once gave an opponent
"out" with the verdict: "Out, the damned teetotaller!";
but the game is played there with much amusement and
not too many appurtenances.

The pavilion was shut; the roller was idle; the vast
landscape all around was deserted; the struggle with the
wicket and heather and gorse around the out-field was
still, evidently, not perfect; though it had made some
ground since the days when I used to be afraid of putting
the late Reginald Berkeley on there for fear he should
kill somebody who was gallantly fighting the losing battle
of British agriculture. I sat on a bench and thought of
the village. Down the hill and up the hill in the trees to
the left was the Dye House, where old Mr. Gough, the
squarson, used to live, a man who deserved Jack RusselPs
epitaph of a great Christian and a great sportsman.
When I first knew him he was already eighty and blind,
but he could sit in a chair downstairs. When I last saw
him he was bedridden, had a shawl over his head, and
was consoled by that marvellous modern invention the
wireless, over which he sometimes heard the voices of
people whom he had met. First and last he was as
young, simple, sweet, good and universal as any man I
ever knew; and he looked, with his clean, full, Victorian
features and white side-whiskers, like one of those steel
engravings of deceased and venerable landlords, with
reproduced signatures beneath, which still adorn the
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